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to theories of organizational change and 
military culture leads him to despair of 
the U.S. Army s ability to adapt to new 
conditions — and so he argues for a separate 
service for unconventional warfare. 



The United States 

WALTER RUSSELL MEAD 

Dangerous Nation: America s Place in the 
World From Its Earliest Days to the Dawn 
ofthe Twentieth Century, by robert 
kagan. Knopf, 2006, 544 pp. $30.00. 
This is a landmark study that belongs 
in the library of every serious Student 
of American foreign policy. A brilliant 
and original survey that challenges long- 
held assumptions and puts important 
but forgotten events and ideas under 
the Spotlight, Dangerous Nation is a tour 
de force of historical writing that should 
change the way many people view the 
country's past. Kagan has plenty of axes 
to grind, and he grinds them with gusto to 
a fine-honed edge. Many readers will 
feel that he has gone too far in trying to 
place key themes of neoconservative 
foreign policy at the heart ofthe Amer- 
ican political tradition, but few will deny 
that he makes some important points. 
He demonstrates that key ideas ofthe 
realist tradition simply do not describe 
the actual history of American foreign 
policy very well. But Dangerous Nation 
is too much of a polemic against foreign 
policy realism to serve as a solid narrative 
history ofthe United States' engagement 
with the world. And of course, none of 
this quite makes the case for today's 
neoconservatives; even when policy is 
not realist, it still needs to be realistic. 



But set all that aside. Placing contem- 
porary American foreign policy in the 
context of American history is one of 
the most important intellectual tasks 
today; one awaits a second volume of 
this major work with impatience and 
great expectations. 

TheAge ofFallibility: Consequences ofthe 
Waron Terror, by George soros. 
PublicAfFairs, 2006, 259 pp. $24.00. 
What is wrong with the United States? 
This is the question Soros sets out to 
answer in this short but fascinating book. 
Readers conversant with the Soros oeuvre 
will find much that is familiär (a significant 
amount ofthe book recapitulates and 
extends Soros' thoughts on the "open 
society"). Soros seeks to demonstrate the 
wrongheadedness ofthe a war-on-terror" 
metaphor and to analyze the flaws in 
American society that have made what 
was once the world's most open and 
democratic society so susceptible to what 
Soros believes to be dangerous political 
and religious snake oil. Soros' unique 
blend of philosophical engagement, 
financial experience, and political passion 
yields a harvest of insights and perceptive 
comments, but the American political 
Situation may be less dire than Soros fears, 
even according to his own Standards. 
Bush's narrow reelection was more a 
vote of no confidence in the Democratic 
alternative than a resounding endorsement 
of Bushs domestic and international 
agendas; the steady decline in Bush's 
approval ratings suggests that Americans 
are open to debate and aware that falli- 
bility may be lurking somewhere near 
the White House. Perhaps Soros should 
be asking instead what is wrong with 
the Democrats. 
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